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THOMAS LAW, WASHINGTON'S FIRST 
RICH MAN. 

By GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND. 
(Read before the Society, December 4, 1900.) 

Those who have read the earliest of Sir Walter Scott's 
novels — Waverley — must remember the final chapters, 
the executions of rebels in 1745 from the Castle of Carlisle, 
the dead march heard between the tollings of the cathedral 
bell. 

At that time the archdeacon of Carlisle Cathedral was 
Edmund Law, who later became Bishop of Carlisle for 
nineteen years, and died at the Episcopal residence, Rose 
Castle, whilst Washington sat over the convention to make 
the American Constitution. 

Bishop Law had lived eighty-four years, or from the 
time of Queen Anne. A clergyman's son, two of his sons 
bishops, another chief justice of England, he long sur- 
vived his wife, Mary Christian, who left him eleven 
children, of whom the eighth son, Thomas Law, was 
thirteen years old. 

Summary of Mr. Law's Life. 

At seventeen this orphan Cumbrian lad went out to In- 
dia just at the promotion of Warren Hastings to be the first 
governor general under the absolute East India Company. 

Edmund Law remained in India under our Lord Corn- 
wallis nearly till that second governor general returned in 
1793, a span of twenty years. Then, with a fortune gen- 
erally stated at £100,000 in money, Thomas Law came to 
the United States and married the oldest grandchild of 
Gen. Washington's wife, January 6, 1795, when he was 
thirty -nine years old. From Philadelphia President Wash- 
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ington wrote to the bride's brother, George W. P. Custis : 
"This day, according to our information, gives a hus- 
band to your elder sister, and consummates, it is to be pre- 
sumed, her fondest desires. The dawn with us is bright and 
propitious, I hope, of her future happiness, for a full meas- 
ure of which she and Mr. Law have my earnest wishes." 
The bride was eighteen. They separated, not without 
children, in Jefferson's presidency, but never, it appears, 
lived together any more, though abiding in this same city, 
he thirty-one years, she dying before him in 1832, aged 
fifty-five. Mrs. Law is believed to mingle her dust with 
her grandmother's at Mount Vernon ; no one really knows 
where Mr. Law was buried. He had a lot, I am told, at 
the- place now inhabited by the Little Sisters of the Poor. 
He died in Washington, July 31, 1834, having lived 
more than half his whole life of seventy-eight years in the 
city of the nation which he came to support with his for- 
tune, sympathies and ideas. 

Some of Law's Lost Clues. 

Almost a generation ago I was attracted to the subject 
of Thomas Law by curious references to him in the travels 
of Englishmen in the United States. Two such books, 
those of' Faux and Twining, described his situation. 
Twining, an East Indiaman, saw him in his city abode 
whilst a happy husband. Faux, a lower Briton, related 
his rustic life at his farm. The thread was taken up by 
some of our biographers, who were superficially concerned 
in Mr. Law's oddities. It was difficult to ascertain the 
places he lived in. From the diary of John Quincy 
Adams, a book ranking with Pepys' diary, I took some 
bearings and wrote to all the postmasters east of the Dis- 
trict line, including postal cards, only one of whom 
answered : " The place known as the Retreat is near this 
place, Silver Hill." 
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There I proceeded, and found the negro inhabitants of 
the villa and apparently the neighbors as ignorant of 
Thomas Law as if he had never lived. It seemed to be 
Mr. Law's fate to pass away from the memory of India, 
Europe and America after comprehensive designs and 
labors in all, because he was never artificial nor assuming, 
lordly nor cunning, courtier nor fop ; a genuine eighteenth 
century republican. 

To Lord Cornwallis Law expressed his wish to settle in 
America. With sympathy for the French revolution and 
resenting the riots thereabout in England, Mr. Law, being 
a member of a political society and the father of three 
young sons, looked with a poet's pleasure upon a plot of 
Washington City then circulated at London, where Thomas 
Pinckney was our minister, and Joshua Johnson our con- 
sul, brother of the principal commissioner to lay out the 
city. They could not have pleased Washington in any 
way so much as by sending him a man of large means to 
build up the town. Mr. Law's health had been tried in 
India ; his physician sent him away. As he probably 
sailed in the early summer of 1793, when the French wars 
swelled emigration, he may have proceeded directly to 
Washington and found the president on the ground, and 
seen him lay the Capitol corner stone. Their respect for 
each other was immediate. The President's stepson was 
Commissioner David Stuart, stepfather of the fine girl of 
seventeen who became Mrs. Law. How easy the way 
around the world when one is brave enough to take the 
first step ! 

First Law Freethinker Bishop. 

Thomas Law is again unfortunate this night : his career 
is too small for a book and too large for a lecture. But 
such societies as this present the only chance for his re- 
suscitation. Let me therefore project him from his ante- 
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cedents. His father was the only son of a curate, who 
kept a small school, and each lived to be eighty-four years 
of age. The basis of the family was humility, education 
and longevity — willingness, training, survival. They were 
whigs. The second Edmund pressed on to become pro- 
fessor and librarian at Cambridge University, where his 
benevolence attracted to him young dukes like Grafton, 
who made him bishop. He was the first of the bishops of 
England to publish latitudinarian books. He alleged that 
the soul slept between death and the final resurrection ; 
that toleration was also religion, and that the oaths of 
supremacy, the bigotry of high Episcopalianism, were un- 
worthy of that decent freedom of inquiry of which his 
election was the first vindication. 

Law Blesses India. 

Upon these lines his truest son was Thomas Law, who 
had the most moral progression, and made his example 
follow all his convictions. With less brute force than any 
servant of the East India Company he altered its entire 
comprehension of taxation. The curse of India being 
caste, based upon the Brahmin religion and genealogical 
pride, Thomas Law reduced all castes to the same revenue 
basis. There was in his densely peopled revenue district 
of Bahar, the Hindoo Mecca of Gya, enormously visited 
by princes on elephants, rajahs with large retinues of 
servants and women, of course, as well as poor pariah 
multitudes unable to defend their country, because trea- 
sonable with superstition, against the unitarian Moham- 
medans, who had entered there in the year 1001. The 
Mohammedan studied the Hindoo as a gentleman for 
revenue only. The ancient taxes young Law reduced to 
one grade and cured religious exasperation by making it 
cheap. Rich and poor went to Gya at one price and the 
council allowed to Mr. Law half the increased revenue. 
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He next set himself to work to carry a homestead law 
for his people, who hitherto had no leaseholds upon their 
fields, but improved for their taskmaster's next purchaser. 
Hence, distraint, the scattering of families and no spirit 
of accumulation. To carry his plan of transmittable 
patches and improvements Mr. Law had to resign his pro- 
fitable revenue collectorship, and he had also been a 
judge, to become a member of a ways and means revenue 
board at a nominal salary. The success of the district 
under Law's homestead experiments was so great that in 
England the Indian board of control extended it to 
all India with its then 50,000,000 people. The credit 
went to Lord Cornwallis, but William Duane, the Ameri- 
can editor in India, who was forcibly expelled for his 
free utterances, and came to America nearly at the same 
time with Mr. Law, and a little survived him here, 
wrote: "I knew Mr. Law when he was inferior to no 
man in eminence and power, the third or fourth in degree 
in a great empire. He brought about a revolution the in- 
fluence of which now extends to 120,000,000 of people, as 
great in its moral and political influence as the extinc- 
tion of the feudal system ; but perhaps not three men in 
the United States have ever heard of it yet." 

First Advocate of a National Currency. 

Here was a man of the scope of Alexander Hamilton, 
the West Indian, and in America Thos. Law developed 
upon the plan of that pioneer of modern banking, his sup- 
posed relative, John Law, of France, to have a national 
currency for the United States based upon the property, 
the liquidizing of realities. 

Till he died he advocated a currency system such as 
followed his decease in less than thirty years, and trans- 
formed our nation into universal activity and development. 
Had he settled in some of the States or been returned to 
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Congress his advocacy might have been more effective, but 
he had prevailed in ideas and in the Council, was too honest 
for our politics and the cajolements of second love perhaps 
shore him of his earlier strength. 

Here he was received as a rich aristocrat while nobly 
and only democratic, but the wife he took was of a stock 
beginning with Charles the Second's landlord host in Hol- 
land, rewarded with a Virginia collectorship ; taking in the 
willful blood of Daniel Parke, the Queen's courier from 
Marlborough and Blenheim, thence absorbing the pleasur- 
ing later Calverts, who contained the cavalier issue of the 
Arundels and the Royal Duchess of Cleveland, and rested 
in Washington's stepson and staff officer, who died whilst 
Yorktown fell. 

" Mr. Custis' estate consists of 15,000 acres of land, be- 
tween 200 and 300 negroes, 8,000 or 10,000 pounds upon 
bond or in the hands of his merchants and his mother's 
dower at her death," wrote Washington before his wife's 
son's marriage, in 1774. 

The eldest of these orphans, Eliza, was born a few 
weeks after the Declaration of Independence. She had 
the beauty, talent and spirit of the three sisters. Her step- 
father, Washington, had been President more than a full 
term when she was in her teens. Perhaps the explanation 
of their incompatibility was in Thomas Law's verse the 
year before he died : 

" Seek not in public places for a wife ! 

Be not deluded by the charms of sight! 
Retirement only gives the friend for life 

Who shares your grief and doubles your delight. 

" When orient beams within your curtain peep, 
And on her roseate face enlivening play, 
What joy to see her roused from placid sleep, 
Unfold her eyes on you and welcome day." 
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Glimpses of the Laws Married. 

In the early married years of Thomas Law he was a 
fashionable husband, driving his wife in a coach and four 
to Baltimore and Philadelphia. The young Albert Gal- 
latin boarded with them in Philadelphia, himself a second 
bridegroom to a society young lady, and he wrote : 

"We have a new acquisition in our family, Mr. and 
Mrs. Law, both very agreeable," and he described, when 
President Adams refused, in 1798, to attend the Washing- 
ton ball, that Mrs. Law, a fine lady with handsome black 
eyes, offered to dance with Gallatin if he,* as a democrat, 
would honor the ball. Her sister, Mrs. Peter, was so fierce 
a federalist, said Gallatin, that she named her daughters 
Columbia Washington, America Pinckney and Brittania 
Wellington. But neither Washington nor Law were 
natural partisans, and the next year the old general died, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Law were mourners at the funeral at 
Mount Vernon. 

Five years later, at the impeachment of Washington's 
judge, Samuel Chase, behind Barton Key, Hopkinson, 
Harper, Martin and Lee, was the junior counsel, John 
Law, stepson of Mrs. Washington's grandchild, a native 
of Bengal, 

Who was the mother of Mr. Law's three dutiful and 
pure young sons we do not know, but their character and 
their father's, ever above reproach, ever affectionate, 
shows that they were born in honor. A predecessor of 
Mr. Law in India was his youngest sister, who became 
the second wife of Sir Thomas Rumbold, governor of 
Madras, and to her Mr. Law wrote in 1817 : " My son 
John has another boy, which will be christened Edmund. 
My grandson, Thomas, is a fine child. My daughter, 
Mrs. Rogers, will soon have a little one." The last of 
his children died in 1822, aged about thirty-eight, leaving 
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a widowed lady with a young family, and, said the Intel- 
ligencer, " a grief-oppressed father, who has, within a few 
weeks been deprived of two of the three nearest ties which 
bound him to life and society. " Again. " Died, August 
9, 1822, near Baltimore, Mrs. Rogers, wife of Lloyd N. 
Rogers, and daughter of Thomas Law of this city. 
Youth, beauty, accomplishments and goodness have sud- 
denly descended to the grave. Her fond husband was 
absent and with all his hopes of happiness dashed at once 
from him forever, will return and feel all the pangs of a 
distressed parent on beholding his lovely children." 

Mrs. Lloyd Rogers. 

By his second wife Mr. Law had two children. That 
one who survived was a young lady in the court society of 
that day. His son John made the address at the corner- 
stone laying of our city hall in 1822. Father and sons 
were supporters of the Unitarian Church, now the Police 
Court, and John Quincy Adams described John Law's fu- 
neral sermon which was preached by Mr. Little, who had 
been driven out of England by one of Mr. Law's bishop 
brothers. Thomas Law received him with kindness ; sub- 
scribed $500, says Faux, to build him a church, and had 
him preach in the Capitol from the Speaker's chair. 

The sum of matrimonial disagreements probably lies in 
some violation of nature's choice, and Mr. Law, the soul 
of honor, acquitted his wife of any other error, publishing, 
in answer to Faux's low book, as exploited in the Tory 
Quarterly Review : 

" No elopement took place. So far from it, that although 
a separation did unhappily ensue, originating in a disagree- 
ment in disposition, yet I have always paid the tribute cor- 
rectly due to Mrs. Law's purity of conduct, which I never 
did impeach." This was published many years after their 
separation, when he was sixty-five. His grandchildren 
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almost adored him. She was social and he made the mis- 
take or had the necessity to desert society. He was a poet 
and loved retirement and males. Money, style, arroga- 
tion were foreign to his simple nature. Yet I am told that 
his portrait as a bridegroom, perhaps by Gilbert Stuart, 
represents a handsome man in the prime of life. "But 
when the young bride comes to her prime, also, where will 
you be?" says the old saw. 

I might suggest other causes. Mr. Law was anti-slavery ; 
he was mildly favorable to Jefferson and the French ; he 
relapsed to the outward commonness of the commercial 
Englishman ; he was absent-minded, oracular, radical, not 
conforming to the church. His fortune also dwindled. 
This brings us to the matter of his investments in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Law's Lots and Houses. 

Mr. Law came upon the ground so early that he raised 
the crazy expectations of the owners and found it more 
difficult than he would now to buy land. He purchased 
upon the slope from the Capitol to the middle or Buzzard's 
point, where the Carrolls had an abortive town. Up this 
slope the Capitol materials were teamed and the deepest 
water was at its wharf. There, now the foot of New Jersey 
Avenue, lived Mr. Law, when described by Twining, in 
an unassuming house with a row or rows of small houses 
for mechanics behind it, a sugar warehouse and a barge 
upon the water, which was then the best road . to his 
mother-in-law in Virginia, to his sister-in-law in George- 
town, to the Cal verts up the Eastern Branch and to the 
Washingtons at Mount Vernon. The only Episcopal 
Church was near by. Mr. Law looked to commerce and 
manufactures, the last things the politicians and society 
folk were and are thinking about. This globe-trotter's 
mind designed to import sugar from India raised by the 
cheap but free labor he had home-staked and compel 
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West India to emancipate her sugar slaves. A tall sugar 
house was built and can be seen upon some of the early- 
pictures of Washington. Other Englishmen and India 
shippers were concerned with him. I have talked to old 
men who remembered that sugar house and its pans and 
molds, and they say it was pulled down piecemeal for the 
imported bricks we read so much about, as in " Historic 
Homes of Washington," which says : 

" We came to a row of buildings built by Thomas Low 
of brick brought from England. Whether his own faulty 
memory changed his name to Law, etc., doth not appear, 
but he is more often called Law than by his real name of 
Low." 

No house in Washington but the new library, probably 
none in America, had been built of imported brick. Mr. 
Law was seventy years ahead of Virginia respect for me- 
chanical gentlemen and Twining recorded: "I could not 
but be surprised at the plan of life he had chosen. Amer- 
ica, of all countries, seemed the least suited to the activity 
or leisure of such a person." But Washington also 
bought his lots there and on the Capitol Hill. The bride- 
groom of the heiress of the West End built on the river 
his mighty house. The most of houses, some sixty, 
it was said, were built on the Arsenal point by Robert 
Morris' syndicate. The Capitol Hill was the best natural 
site in the city, and upon New Jersey avenue were the 
bank, the book store, the two hotels and most of the mem- 
bers' boarding houses. 

The city did not receive the government for six or seven 
years after Mr. Law settled here. He extended his opera- 
tions nearer to the Capitol, and there still remains the Law 
building, in which he probably died. The grandson of 
Thomas Law, Edmund Law Rogers, altered this building 
to the Varnum Hotel. While Vice-President here for 
some nine months and while the electoral dispute pro- 
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ceeded in the incomplete Capitol, Thomas Jefferson was a 
boarder in "the range of buildings formerly occupied by 
Mr. Law, about 200 paces from the capitol in New Jersey 
avenue leading from thence to the Eastern branch," says 
the advertisement in November, 1800. " The two houses 
are spacious and convenient, one of which is designed for 
stage passengers and travelers ; the other for the accom- 
modation of boarders ; stabling sufficient for sixty horses." 

Conrad and McMunn, to whom Mr. Law rented his 
houses, were sold out by him in the fall of 1801, or he 
disposed of their furniture. Upon March 20, it was an- 
nounced "yesterday the President removed from Messrs. 
McMunn and Conrad's to the President's house" — giving 
time to the Adamses to remove. 

Another person, Samuel Bootes, announced that he 
could take five or six gentlemen to board at Mr. Law's 
former residence, on New Jersey avenue, and give stabling 
to twenty horses. This last was probably Mr. Law's 
house, the other his " row." 

That he broke up housekeeping at that time may be a 
subject of query. Washington's widow and her grand- 
children disliked Jefferson and resented his succession. 
Upon th6 opposite side of the Capitol were Mrs. Wash- 
ington's houses, on North Capitol street, of late a hotel. 
She lived until the spring buds of 1802. The loss of the 
head of the family and of his party friends probably drew 
the Washingtons closer together. But Mr. Law had pro- 
duced a prologue at the opening of the Theatre at the 
great hotel after the election. He was addressed by Jef- 
ferson twenty years afterward. 

4 * Thomas Jefferson salutes Mr. Law with ancient and 
friendly recollections, that his zeal for the general good is 
unabated." If we carry the affections of this world with us 
to some other, he shall thence, also, greet Mr. Law with 
unchanged esteem and respect. 
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Mr. Law a Poet and " Heady." 
The social set in Washington never cared for sensible 
men and Thomas Law was of a boisterous, heady sense, 
the next projection of a hectoring, pulpit line. He was 
not a university man ; the statesmen of India had been 
fierce domineerers in an abnormal climate. Mrs. Law 
liked serenity and withdrew to one of the rows of houses 
near the President's and finally lived at Peter Park, George- 
town, opposite Oak Hill, where Lafayette visited her. 

Robert Morris was in the East India trade and senator 
till 1795 ; his failure threw much real estate upon the 
market and his assignee in 1796, was Wm. Mayne Dun- 
casson of the East Indies, for 450,000 square feet. Thomas 
Law bought 1,611,000 square feet and came up to the 
capitol building, where now is the granite coast survey. 
Philip Barton Key, uncle of Francis Scott Key was his 
lawyer, to render opinion upon his title. This last-named 
plot was settled upon his wife at their separation, then ex- 
changed for an annuity and finally resulted in one of the 
important land suits of this district, their grandchildren 
claiming some $66,000. It appears that Mr. Law's daugh- 
ter realized from him towards $30,000, a material part of 
his all. His wife for some reason had $1,500 a year, 
equal to twice or thrice that now. 

To follow Mr. Law's purchases around the District 
would require a real estate map to illustrate my paper. 
He bought in the region of Dupont Circle long before its 
development. Some of his letters implore people to sell 
him more. He was apparently of a galvanic mind, wist- 
ful, sanguine, British, requiring anything his heart was 
set on instantly, the kind of being still popular among the 
real estate agents on F street. His spirit held up the quo- 
tations. He was more prudent than Greenleaf, Morris 
and Nicholson, who floated their notes and fell into the 
debtor's jail, where one of them died. 
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Author of the Temporary Capitol. 

When the enemy burnt the public buildings John Law 
was in the American ranks, and his father burst forth in 
verse : 

" At this methought a peal of victory rung 
And a new edifice in splendor sprung, 
Like phoenix from its ashes, and a sound 
Of triumph and rejoicing rose around." 

Not in verse only, but in walls Mr. Law poetized. He 
was chief constructor of the temporary Capitol, still stand- 
ing in line with the new library, built in a few months to 
anticipate the argument that Congress had no hall. There 
Monroe was inaugurated ; there began the Missouri com- 
promise debate ; there died Calhoun ; there the murderers 
of Lincoln were held and the abuser of our prisoners 
hanged. 

Old New Jersey avenue is still the best relic of the 
eighteenth century here, and breathes the public spirit of 
Thomas Law. John Law had gone into settling of 
Illinois by a great colony led by the Temples and other 
Englishmen of capital and enthusiasm. The English 
colony in Illinois of Flower and Birkbeck contained the 
germ of Abraham Lincoln. These men fought the van of 
slavery out of Illinois. To attack their colony Faux 
wrote his book. 

It is within our happiness to conceive that in the bosom 
of the West still live the posterity of John and Thomas 
Law, indifferent or unconscious to the itch of genealogy, 
families of successful men, melted into the golden empire 
to which India, with her American viceroyess is the an- 
tithesis. The nobility of American genealogy is not to be 
pedigreed, but absorbed in that grand aggregate of which 
Byron wrote : 

" Fly and one river to the ocean add, 
One spirit to the souls our fathers had, 
One freeman more, America, to thee !" 
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Glimpses of Thomas and Son. 

There was no peer of the Law family till Ellenborough 
was made one in 1802. Thomas Law by the marriage in 
Washington's family, was the first to be socially distin- 
guished and retained his whig principles when Lord Ellen- 
borough renegaded almost to the caitiff and bloody rank of 
Lord Jeffreys. A simple printer, William Lone, and the in- 
dependence of British juries drove Lord Ellenborough to 
his grave. 

Thomas Law read and spoke the Persian language. 
We are just now convulsed with the gorgeous epicurianism 
of the Persian poet, Omar Khayyam. Perhaps Thomas 
Law found in the original a consolation where it said : 

" A book of verses underneath the bough, 
A jug of wine, a loaf of bread and Thou 
Beside me singing in the wilderness — 
Oh, wilderness, were paradise enow !" 

In his last pamphlet on the Moral Nature to be Re- 
deemed by the Natural Sciences, Thomas Law quotes 
Erasmus Darwin, poet of the Leaves of the Plants and 
grandfather of Charles Darwin, who has put the horse be- 
fore the cart, and by this principle of "Natural Selection 
— The Preservation of the Favored," perhaps explained 
the marital vicissitudes of Thomas Law. 

When Thomas Moore visited Washington in 1804 he 
should have met at the British minister's dwelling, still 
standing, Thomas Law and learned from the Persian 
scholar the possibilities in Lalla Rookh. 

The social good time of the Laws would more divert 
our audience than their sorrows. We read of John Law 
leading out Mrs. Decatur in the cotillions. He was 
sprightly and acute with much of the Law blood, but a 
plain republican (1813). We read also of the Bonapartes 
visiting the Laws and of Volney and Talleyrand there. 
Miss Seaton says Thomas Law, earlier, was of fine person, 
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undoubted genius, with a rotund voice and read his own 
poetry grandly, but he was also uncomfortable, extraor- 
dinary, instinctive, impulsive and of elective affinities. He 
is said to have forgot his clothes after the swimming bath 
at Berkeley Springs, and appeared in the promenade as 
Adam. 

We have but one account of Mr. Law's personal ap- 
pearance, though it is by Faux. "Kind, agreeable and 
benevolent to all. In personal appearance small, lean, 
withered and rustic. His nose, however, is noble like 
Lord Ellenborough's, but his mind is perhaps, nobler than 
that of any of the family, although he lives in greater sim- 
plicity than a country squire in England." 

One man only have I ever talked with who personally 
saw Thomas Law, namely, the late Christopher Lowndes 
of Bladensburg, atid his father took him to an oyster house 
somewhere in Washington, where they met a grave, sweet 
old man, with whom they had some oysters, and he read 
them a poem of his own. Could Thomas Law walk in 
among us to-night and unfold a poem, would we smile or 
run? 

He left his son John's two sons, Thomas and Edward, 

$5,000 in Illinois lands when they should become of age. 

John, the- modest, the unantagonizing father's son, passed 

out untimely, and the old man's bereavement spread 

through the city with that thrill which is like a domestic 

loss. 

Eccentric and a Country Soy ire. 

His eccentricities were those of all men taking up all the 
public threads, thinking for the half-born many, punished 
by the Fates for relieving them of man's solution. Stephen 
Girard, James Lick, and James Smithson, were as peculiar. 
Most of the anecdotes about Mr. Law can be disposed of by 
a grain of common sense. Take that story of forgetting his 
name at the post office; it is as old as Noah. Then the 
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tale that he held a piece of dough in his palm and con- 
stantly manipulated it, so as not to lose the thread of his 
story : how did Mr. Law get dough every day? How did 
he keep it soft? Perhaps the dough referred to his money, 
for it was long after said " he's got the dough." 

While his children yet lived in 1817, at the age of fifty- 
eight, Mr. Law bought the farm called the Retreat, or 
Tusculum, in Prince George's county, and was made there 
the president of an agricultural society. 

The Retreat. 

Attorney General William Wirt describes: "Such a 
splash at Mr. Law's (in 1820) ; near a hundred gentlemen, 
all the farmers of Prince George's county for man}' miles 
around and all the gentry from Washington. No more 
ceremony and quite as much festivity and playfulness as 
among a flock of children just broke loose from school. 
The English minister and servant mounted, rattling of car- 
riages, clattering of hoofs. First, such a dinner. But be- 
fore that such fine punch down at the spring. Such 
excellent songs after dinner. President Monroe laughed 
till he cried and sat at table beating time with his fork. 
Mr. Law delivered a great speech. Mr. Adams said it 
was a love song about murder, an agricultural speech in 
praise of manufactures. Quite in his style ; eccentric 
poetry interlarded with — it is not possible to conceive of a 
more agreeable country party without any ladies." 

The neighbors brought contributions to those frequent 
feasts, for Mr. Law was now pressed for ready money 
and could not pay his wife regular or full alimony. 

The Retreat was a farm and forest upon the Maryland 
tableland two miles across the Eastern branch of the Po- 
tomac. The road to it climbed a piney, gravelly hill and 
descended into the cove of a little stream called for the 
English Oxon at Oxford. A second hill was crowned 
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with Mr. Law's wooden villa or " seat," a high, cone- 
roofed house with two dormers on each side of the roof- 
comb and four heavy brick chimneys which supplied fire- 
places both to the central mansion of two stories and to 
one-story extensions. The full length of the ground floor 
was more than seventy feet by nearly half that width. 

Its front toward Washington city, whose blue cavity 
could be seen, but not the city itself, except from the two 
high garret window peaks, was ignominiously entered 
through a small pitch-roofed porch with a border-lighted 
door and brass knocker. The other, or south front, had a 
veranda covering the central mansion with a belvidere on 
its top. 

The interior had eight rooms on the ground and four on 
the floor above, with garrets for domestics over the wings. 
The great room was made of the two front parlors, which, 
thrown into one by large dividing doors, gave a banquet 
hall of forty by sixteen feet, with fireplaces at the ends. 
Blind passages or small wardrobes further extended this 
room into the wings, one of which was a buffet or bar, the 
other a kitchen. 

The motive of the house, public entertainment to large 
companies, was expressed by the big double room, whose 
corners were beveled at the folding door to admit by four 
doors people from the porch and from the back hall, which 
was only six feet wide, and contracted by the stair, which 
opened above into the center of the housfe in another hall- 
way there. 

In each of Mr. Law's twelve rooms were brick hearths 
for wood fires. The contracted corridors and porch robbed 
the Retreat of the airy spaciousness of Mount Vernon, Ar- 
lington and other country seats on the Potomac. Except 
on festival occasions, there was no look of assembly or 
congregation in the many separated chambers. It seemed 
apparent that the fervent versatility of the proprietor had 
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planned his house and ruled out architectural effectiveness 
in pursuance of an original plainness and materialism. 

The views, however, had a Tivoli grandeur of atmos- 
phere and Roman landscape, coves of campagna curving 
up through savage forest and pine to the bluffs which were 
washed down into the ravines. A mineral spring in the 
gorge nearest the house started a rivulet and gave Mr. 
Law a chalybeate bath. The oak and fir woodlands 
opened to show the Virginia high shores about Alexandria, 
stretching like the verdurous Spanish vega to altitudes like 
the foreland of unseen mountains. The wide rivers showed 
their yawning without revealing their floody expanse. Se- 
crets and mysteries propounded their riddles like the syrJiFs 
rhapsodies to the eye and the soul. Solitude left its awe 
upon the gazer's mind and the vastness of virgin America 
was blended in the contemplation with the nearness and 
the chasm of a capital city like that which ruled the world 
from the blue and brown amphitheater on the savage 
Tiber. 

A garden of much extent was on the plateau, which, in 
irregular form, had a large area, sinking down in all di- 
rections, but one, into gulches and forests, such as Salvator 
Rosa painted with all of Mr. Law's fecundity. The ground 
was poor but had a vineyard pliability and sunniness. Mr. 
Law raised celery here for market and imported English 
labor which disappointed him from its own and acquired 
habits of drunkenness. 

Mr. Law's Politics and Thoughts. 

Among his latest recorded political opinions was this, 
after Jackson put down nullification : 

"Let me trust that good sense and good feeling will 
prevent our ears from being grated again by the new- 
fangled doctrine of nullification. Our knowledge and 
morality, disseminated by our Constitution, have demon- 
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strated that passion, selfishness and ambition have but a 
limited influence, and that the union advocates form an 
overwhelming majority, demonstrating that mankind are 
becoming subservient to moral laws." 

How could a stranger profit by his investments at the 
capital, while two of our Presidents, serving sixteen years, 
had been the penmen and authors of nullification, and a 
third assisted it? Mr. Law was not a failure, but the 
government was, which invited him here. Not till now, 
when the parent state pays its taxes like any honest man, 
and spends several millions a year upon the District, can 
he feel the injuries of Thomas Law. Yet he never com- 
plained. He only entreated that the general health of the 
country be stimulated, to react upon the stunted capital 
city. Napoleon, he said, by turning 400 monasteries into 
manufactories, had increased France more than all his 
victories. The original genius of John Law of France, 
grandnephew of a bishop, was in Thomas Law. 

In 1830 the old man, at seventy-one, presided at the 
exercises of the Columbian University in the Capitol ; 
Edward Everett, orator. Three years before his death his 
wife's niece, Mary Custis, married Lieutenant Robert Lee 
at Arlington, attended by her cousin, Mrs. Beverly Kennon, 
still living*. 

Lord Castlereagh's sister married Thomas Law's nephew, 
who lived to eighty-one. Ellenborough, aged sixty-eight, 
died sixteen years before Thomas, whose brother Ewan 
married the archbishop of York's daughter; and his son, 
always writing about Hannibal crossing the Alps, lived 
eighty-three years, or 163 years with his father. Law, 
bishop of Bath, died at eighty-four, his sons at eighty- 
seven and eighty-six. Law, bishop of Elphin, or Dublin, 
died at sixty-five, and is buried in Trinity College. He 
carried a brace of pistols in the Irish rebellion. With all 
these Thomas Law was on affectionate terms. 
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By his daughter, who married Lloyd Nicholas Rogers 
of Druid Hill, Baltimore, Thomas Law left the only safe 
immortality, posterity. In the family burial lot at the 
summit of that woodland park, near the Rogers residence, 
which is now the park mansion, were passed some of the 
happy days of "Job." A few months before our civil 
war the great grandson of Thomas Law sold the estate 
for $500,000 to the city, the sum of money he was re- 
puted to have fetched from India, though he says himself 
that it was only $200,000, a fifth more having been seized 
as his surety for a defaulter. 

Not long before Mr. Law died, the government had 
only expended upon the District in thirty years, independ- 
ent* of the federal buildings, $187,000, or less than Mr. 
Law's investments. The government had sold $697,000 
in lots and spent after their destruction about two millions 
more upon the public buildings. Mr. Law probably spent 
in this District more than the $192,000 contributed to it by 
Maryland and Virginia. 

He was one of the men to canal the Tiber out to the 
Eastern branch, subsequently made its mouth and to pro- 
mote the upper Potomac canal. The railroad came in the 
year after he died. 

At seventy-seven Mr. Law still wrote poetry, like the 
following, after his wife's death : 

" My partner and my children from me borne 

And valued friends, the comforts of past years 
Would leave me hopeless, lonely, still to mourn 

And dim my eyes with unavailing tears, 
But thus bereft, new solaces to find, 

Knowledge to gain and goodness to dispense, 
Thus useful, I divert my active mind 

And gladden feelings by benevolence. 
Thus my affection from life's cares I wean, 

And thus beguile away my pain and woe, 
Looking to heaven from this world's troubled scene. 

Leaving death's terror more resigned I grow 
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As selfish, worldly interests I discard 

From youthful, boist'rous, troubling passions free, 

My heavenly impulses claim more regard 
And all seems worthless but eternity." 

" He recites and talks in an oratorical manner," says Mr. 
William Elliott, " and with an energy of action which 
makes him appear quite in earnest. He is full to over- 
flowing and quite inexhaustible. His worth, is not one- 
tenth of it known, but it is thrown away upon this country." 

The life of Mr. Law is working up and back. Un- 
noticed in our long American books of biography, he 
appears in McMillan's National Biography of London at 
respectable length. His dairy is said to be in this city. 
His descendant, Mrs. Goldsborough, has his portrait in 
Baltimore. Gilbert Stuart painted Mrs. Law with her fine 
arms. 

At the constitutional centennial in New York I talked 
with Edmund Law Rogers, a man of dark Indian skin and 
mild brown eyes, with the blended humility and strength 
of his ancestors, surrounded with Washington relics, per- 
haps his grandmother's treasures, for Washington left Eliza 
Law a legacy. In Druid Hill are the brief inscriptions : 

Here lieth the remains of 

Eliza Rogers, 

Wife of Lloyd N. Rogers, 

Born January 19, 1797. 

Died August 10, 1822. 

Her husband survived till i860, her son till 1896. Over 
her son is said only : 

"Edmund Law Rogers, son of Eliza Law and Lloyd 
Nicholas Rogers, born July 22, 1816, died January 24, 
1865." 

Notices of His Death. 

The death of all his children, more than the loss of 
money, for which he did not care, or even of wife, left the 
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first patriot of the city lonely indeed. But there was no 
flinching in his intellectual strength. He avowed in print 
his faith in the religion of the future, science, art, friend- 
ship, statesmanship. His obituary in two worlds was this : 

From the National Intelligencer •, August 1, 1834 : " ^ n 
this city at 6 o'clock yesterday morning, after an illness of 
eight or ten days, Thomas Law, esq., aged about seventy- 
eight years. 

" The history of this gentleman, could it be committed 
to paper, would be more interesting and instructive than 
some histories of greater notoriety. 

"•In his India administration he found a wide field for 
the exercise of the philanthropy and liberality which united 
to a nice sense of honor, were prominent traits in his 
character. Whilst he acquired unbounded popularity 
among the natives, he secured the confidence of his su- 
periors in office both in India and at home. Chief ruler 
over one of the provinces of that vast empire, his wise, 
magnanimous and beneficent administration obtained for 
him the enviable appellation of the * father of the people.' 

" He remained in England a year or two before he 
transferred his residence here, bringing with him a prop- 
erty not l^rge, considering his opportunities, but large in 
comparison with the fortunes enjoyed even by the wealthy 
in this country. 

" Impelled by that enthusiasm which formed a part of 
his character in favor of the free institutions of the United 
States, he invested in lots and houses in this city the 
greater part of all his funds. From that time he has been 
identified with this city as one of its oldest, most zealous 
and enlightened citizens. 

"With the exception of two or three occasional visits 
to his connections and friends in Europe, he has been a 
constant resident of the city, or its immediate vicinity, em- 
ploying himself mostly in literary labors, and indulging 
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with delight in such hospitalities as his narrowed means 
(for we regret to say his investments of money proved any- 
thing but lucrative) allowed him to exercise. 

"For many years past his originally powerful constitu- 
tion successfully resisted the effects of his early Asiatic 
residence upon his nervous system. He lived to follow to 
the grave his whole family, three beloved sons, natives of 
India, and a no less beloved daughter, a native of this Dis- 
trict. He himself has gone down to the tomb full of 
years, the latest of which has been troubled by disease 
and overclouded by his domestic privations." 

This notice was copied in the Gentleman } s Magazine of 
London in October. 

The funeral was announced to take place from his late 
residence on Capitol Hill at four o'clock Friday afternoon, 

August i, 1834. 

His Effects. 

Mr. Law's personal property was appraised at $242.45 
by James Young and Ovarton Carr. 

It included two oil paintings, seven prints in gilt frames, 
some views of Indian scenes, one terrestrial globe, a con- 
vex mirror, two card tables, a lot of books, appraised at 
$5; one inkstand and sand box, at 6^ cents; two fire 
shovels, $2 ; one hair brush, one bed pan, 50 cents ; one 
silver watch, $9; one iron chest, $8; one writing desk, 
$5 ; one carpet, $30. 

Among the debts due Mr. Law were $2.25, from Peggy 
Calvert, colored ; $2,145 from W. W. Seaton, and money 
from Littleton Dennis Teackle of the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland. 

He left John Law's sons, Thomas and Edward, $5,000 
in Illinois lands when they became of age. 

To the sons of Margaret Jones and " a lad named 
Joseph Edward Law and a son of Mary Robinson" $1,000 
each. All the remainder to William Blane, of London, 
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" the only one who has lost anything by me," and who in- 
vested £30,000 in America through Mr. Law. 

" Happily my relatives are above needing any aid from 
me. 

" My pictures of views in India to my beloved nephew, 
Charles Rumbold." 

He left $8,000 investment in the shares of the Poto- 
mac Company. James Adams of the Washington bank 
became his executor. 

There is no moral, nor other lesson from this man's life 
than that he pursued the ideals he wished and sought no 
false position. He was a good Englishman, a better Am- 
erican. His dust, if lost, is in the pollen of the perennial 
city, which is the tree of knowledge and of life in the 
midst of the garden of the globe. 



